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History soans WWI and I! 


Oregon Department 
of Transportation 


sunset Highway named for the 
Alst Infantry Division’s service 


M ost people believe the Sunset Highway, which 
runs northwest from Portland to the Coast 
Highway, got its name because it heads right into the 
sunset — a logical, but wrong, conclusion. 

Originally named the Wolf Creek Highway, in 1946 it 
was re-named the Sunset Highway (U.S. 26) in recogni- 
tion of the 41st Infantry (Sunset) Division. The 
division’s military history spans World War I, South 
Pacific campaigns in World War II and its present 41st 
Infantry Brigade, Oregon Army National Guard. World 
War II campaigns included Papua, New Guinea; Luzon 
and the southern Philippines. 

Re-naming the highway the Sunset came naturally. 
When the division was first organized in 1917, infantry 
members were predominantly from the Pacific North- 
west states of the setting sun. 

Oregon Army National Guard troops formed the core 
of the division from World War II to 1968, when the 
division was deactivated and reorganized as the 41st 
Infantry Brigade, Oregon Army National Guard. Lineage 
and honors previously accorded the 41st Infantry (Sun- 
set) Division were transferred to the brigade. 

The Sunset Highway, also dubbed the short road to 
the sea, begins at the Vista Ridge Tunnel at the foot of 
Portland’s West Hills and ends at the junction with the 
Oregon Coast Highway (U.S. 101) at Necanicum, only a 
few miles from the Pacific. It was built in segments from 
1932 to 1948 at a cost of more than $10 million. 

One of the most significant sections of the highway is 


Lightner, this article first appeared in Right of Way News. 


many of us can see today as we travel Oregon’s 


the country. 


The sign is not there anymore. 


understand. w 


Oregon's Blue star BENDS 


Written by Right of Way Project Administration Manager Al 
vents of some 50 years ago precipitated an action that 


highways, but it may be something little noticed or understood. 
During World War II, a practice was begun in this country 
to commemorate those who died in battle with a gold star 
placed in the window of their homes. (I now understand my 
grandmother’s membership in the Gold Star Mothers organi- 
zation.) A part of this star idea was to also place a blue star in 
the window of a home where someone was off to war serving 


Keeping in line with that idea, the 1947 Oregon Legislature 
passed a resolution designating Blue Star Memorial Drives 
along some state highways. This was similar to what other 
states across the nation were doing. These drives were desig- 
nated by markers, usually placed in a rest area or nearby park, and were tributes to those who served. 

The very first sign was purchased and erected by the Highway Division in 1949 on 99W north of Eugene. 


At a recent ceremony at the Sunset Highway Rest Area, 
Deputy Director Ken Husby (left) and others look at a 
monument dedicated to the 41st Infantry Division. The 
monument has sand at its base from the beaches of Japan, 
New Guinea and the Philippines. 


the 59-mile stretch between the Nehalem Highway (Ore. 
47) and U.S. 101. As the threat of World War II loomed, 
the need for a shorter, faster route to the coast was 
considered essential for deployment of defense forces. 
This section was completed in 1941 saving motorists 
nearly an hour of travel time. (Written by Kathy Conrad, 
Region 1 public information representative, 731-8264.) w 


Blue Star Rieararial Highways <alltds 
soldiers serving in World War II. Above, Al 
Lightner stands next to a Blue Star marker at 
the Baldock Rest Area on Interstate 5. 


Every now and again you can catch a quick glimpse of a remaining sign designating a highway segment as a 
Blue Star Memorial Highway. The signs generally are in or near rest stops, but some were, and still are, out on 
the highway. From what I understand, about one-third the signs were given as gifts by our highway district 
crews; the others were purchased and dedicated by Garden Clubs from different communities. It was an 
interesting and strong bond between this department and the public. 

It may be safe to say that all the stars have been scraped from the windows of homes across the land, but the 
signs along the highways have a permanence that can remind us all of long ago, if we take time to notice ane 


The Halfway-Cornucopia Highway 


Following the gravel road to gold 


ee ag © if: doesn’t end at a 
i B: N. see, : = pot of gold, but 
: ; Oregon 413 does lead 
to the Cornucopia 
Gold Mines, Inc., at 
the edge of the Eagle 
Cap Wilderness. 

Beginning at the 

town of Halfway, 
population 340, the 
highway heads north 
17 miles to the hamlet 
of Carson. Less than 
one mile away, the 
ascent begins into the 
mountains to Cornu- 
copia. At milepoint 


ae ined 


Cattle share the right-of-way with vehicles on the Halfway-Cornucopia 


Highway in northeastern Oregon. The last few miles of the road are 4.96 the face of the 
gravel. highway transforms. 
This is the point 


where snowplows turn around and the journey begins. 
The last few miles are gravel, traveled by a few vehicles 
and meandered on by cattle. 


Transition meetings — getting 
everyone on the same page 


( ! rews and Managers New 


to each other now have a 
tool to get through the 
awkward transition time. 

When a new manager or 
supervisor joins a crew, it 
takes time for everyone to 
adjust to the new structure, 
said Keith Epstein, of the 
Team Development Unit. 
Changes in leadership nor- 
mally tend to create feelings 
of concern and apprehension. 

“A transition meeting 
shortens the process. The 
meeting gets everyone on the same 
page at the same time,” Epstein said. 

For the Region 1 electrical crew and 
manager, Dick Fenske, the transition meeting tackled some very tough issues. 

“When I took the job, we dealt with perceptions about me, issues of combining crews and a 
physical move, labor agreements, a budget shortage and overall tension and suspicion,” Fenske 
said. 

He said the transition meeting gave him valuable information that put him way ahead of the 
learning curve. 

“Crew members were really able to articulate what they needed,” Fenske said. 

Two things the crew needed were more money in the budget, and more information about 
Fenske. The only experience the crew knew Fenske had was his previous job as an ODOT 
personnel analyst. 

“Perception played a big role. The message to them was watch out. They (the crew) wanted to 
know what qualified me other than my ability to deal with personnel issues,” Fenske said. 
“What they didn’t know was that I had been an electrical supervisor, that I had my electrical 
license and that I was very much looking forward to returning to work in a field assignment.” 

The crew gave Fenske a 60 to 90 day work plan on what they felt needed to be done. Top on 
their list was an adequate budget. 

“T inherited a budget with an 18 percent cut. The crew didn’t feel they had adequate represen- 
tation during the budget process,” Fenske said. 

Fenske added that he might not have learned the extent of the budget problem in time to do 
something about it without the transition meeting. 

“The meeting was very helpful and the timing was critical for many issues,” he said. “With the 
crew’s information, I was able to go to the region and explain the problem. We got money back 
into the budget that will allow us to accomplish the work we need to get done during the year.” 

For crew member Michele Wagner, the transition meeting let the crew discuss ideas. 

“We brainstormed a list of things we wanted to tackle, such as the budget,” she said. 

“Transition meetings are a good move on ODOT’s part. As long as it’s productive, it’s not a 
waste of time. 

For more transition meeting information, call your team development consultant. (Written by 
Beth Wilson, 986-3429.) w 
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To the left of the road, Pine Creek cuts its way down 
the mountain. The creek provides not only fresh water 
and fish, but also the gold for the mines. The surround- 
ing Wallowa-Whitman National Forest is home to deer, 
elk, bears and mountain lions. 

The Halfway-Cornucopia Highway was designated as 
a state secondary highway by State Highway Commis- 
sion Resolution of April 4, 1941. Originally designated 
by an act of legislation in 1917, the road was part of the 
Baker-Homestead Highway, which ran from Baker City 
through Richland and on to Cornucopia. 

The 1929 Legislature passed a bill requiring the State 
Highway Commission to remove the road from Halfway 
to Cornucopia from the state system, and that the road 
should be removed by resolution of the commission. 
From all indications, that resolution was never passed 
and the highway remains a part of Oregon’s highway 
system. (Written by Crindalyn Lyster, Region 5 public 
information representative, 963-3177.) 9 


Recovery plan 
increases DMV 
service levels 


group dubbed “the SWAT team” meets weekly to 
oversee tactical strategies. Charts line the walls. 
Employees are rallying together to help with the effort. 

A military campaign? In a way. It’s called Operation 
Customer Service — a mission to bring DMV service 
levels back to normal after a summer of slow comput- 
ers, packed offices and frustrated employees and 
customers. 

“Overall things are going really well. We are moving 
steadily toward our goals and it is due largely to the 
efforts of all DMV employees. We couldn’t accomplish 
this without them and the help we have received from all 
ODOT,” said Linda Apple of the DMV Manager’s Office. 

The service recovery plan devised by DMV managers 
and employees and implemented last month, includes 
four main goals: 

p Stabilize the computer system (with ISB help); 

p Consolidate remaining driver and vehicle records; 

p Improve service at the counter; and, 

p Reduce processing times for titles. 

With the help of temporaries, extra computer equip- 
ment and a great deal of effort from DMV employees, it 
looks as though the plan is a success. 

Wait times in field offices are coming down and 
continuing to improve. At the end of September, 
average wait times statewide were 30 minutes or less, a 
big improvement over the summer wait times of an 
hour or more in some larger offices. 

At headquarters, data processing personnel are 
working at breakneck speed to catch up with the large 
summer volume of work, according to Russ Graham, 
DMV Document Processing Services manager. 

“August was a big month for automobile sales, 
meaning an increase in titles. But we recently processed 
more titles in one week than we have since the new 
licensing system was implemented. I think we’re finally 
seeing an impact,” he said. 

Graham’s group is benefiting from 54 new personal 
computers and temporaries to operate them. And more 
personal computers and temporaries are on the way. 
According to DMV management team members, 
ODOT’s Information Systems Branch is doing a phe- 
nomenal job of stabilizing the computer system so that 
there are few, if any, down times. The overnight and 
weekend processing runs are going smoothly, making it 
easier for both field offices and headquarters to get up 
and running on Mondays and every other morning. 
(Written by Natalie Barnes, DMV and Transportation 
Safety public information representative, 945-5465.) w 


Summer construction season winds down 


D ust from rumbling road graders and the aroma of 
hot asphalt is beginning to fade as ODOT puts the 
finishing touches on another successful highway con- 
struction season. 

From January through September, the department 
awarded approximately 117 transportation improve- 
ment projects totaling nearly $175 million — a boon to 
the economy and a benefit to motorists. 

While most work such as asphalt paving, lane striping 
and other activities that depend on warm, dry weather 
will shut down for the winter, some work will forge 
ahead through the blustery winter months. 

Major projects where the road building beat goes on 
include: widening of I-84 east of Portland; several 
projects underway in conjunction with Westside light 
rail construction along the Sunset Highway west of 
Portland; widening of I-5 through Salem; bridge work at 
the Santiam River north of Albany; parkway construc- 
tion in downtown Bend; intersection reconstruction on 
Oregon 22 east of Salem; slide repair that will close U.S. 
101 north of Manzanita for approximately two months 
beginning in late October; the rebuilding of a freeway 
interchange on I-5 in north Roseburg; and bridge work 
on I-84 at Meacham and at several locations along U.S. 
20 between Burns and Vale. 

“While it’s the desire to benefit motorists by improv- 
ing the highway system and making sure those improve- 
ments have as little impact on travel as possible, main- 
taining traffic on those roads while we work on them 
always increases the potential for mishaps for workers 
and motorists,” according to Larry Christianson, Work 
Zone Safety coordinator for the department. 

The good news, according to Christianson, is that 


preliminary work zone fatality numbers are 
down dramatically so far in 1995 compared to 
1994. 

“T’ve never seen the department respond in a 
manner like it did following last year’s tragic 
construction season,” Christianson said. “The 
effort however, even though it did accomplish 
many things, is by no means over.” 

The Transportation Safety Section reported 
2 confirmed deaths in highway construction 
zones statewide through August. Incidents 
resulted in serious injuries to two ODOT 
maintenance workers. Last year, there were 
19 deaths and more than 300 injuries in 
Oregon highway work zones. Two ODOT 
employees were killed and four others 
seriously injured while performing mainte- 
nance and construction work. 

New ways to improve work zone safety have 
been developed or are being evaluated by the 
department. They include improved flashing 
lights on signs, flagging paddles and cones. 
Improved roto beams, intrusion alarms and 
portable rumble strips are also being imple- 
mented. 

In addition, ODOT is revising the person- 
nel protective equipment policy with higher visibility 
vests, hats and clothing; conducting a hazard assessment 
for every task involving construction, maintenance, 
project development and support services; and working 
with DMV on language for the driver and CDL manuals 
regarding work zone safety. (Written by Ron Scheele, 
Region 1 public information representative, 731-8263.) w 


Although the summer construction 
season 1s winding down, some 
projects, like intersection construction 
on Oregon 22 east of Salem, will 
continue through the winter. 


ODOT places first DUI victim memorial sign 


im Norman of Washington has no memory of the last 

few hours he spent with his wife. 

“We had just started our vacation, and had driven 
from our home near Seattle the first day. We went to a 
sale along Hawthorne in Portland that Sunday morning. 
And that’s the last thing I remember. Our plan was to 
drive through Tillamook, and then to Cannon Beach,” 
Norman said. 

According to the police and reports of eyewitnesses, a 
car left its lane and collided with the Norman’s car on 
U.S. 101 about 1:55 that afternoon. 

“The next thing I remember is that night at Emmanuel 
Hospital in Portland,” Norman said, “...and someone, 
maybe a doctor, standing over me and telling me that 
Carol was dead.” 

The trauma of the accident wiped away all memory of 
those hours Norman said, but several witnesses told him 
what happened. 

“We were heading north, and as we approached a 
small bridge near the Tillamook Cheese Factory, this 
individual coming southbound lost control of his car, 
and struck the end of the bridge. There’s a pedestrian 
walkway on that side, and he blew out both right tires as 
he rolled up onto the walk — thank goodness nobody 
was there. Then he suddenly swerved and ran into us. 
We were taken to Tillamook Hospital first, then Carol 
was flown to Emmanuel,” he said. 

Some days later, as Norman recovered from his own 
injuries at home in Seattle, he learned that the driver of 


the other car had been drinking before the crash. 
Looking for support and a way to take action, Norman 
joined a local chapter of Mothers Against Drunk 
Driving, where he heard about Washington’s DUI 
Memorial Sign Program. 

“A woman had just had a “please don’t drink and drive’ 
sign placed in memory of her son, who was killed by a drunk 
driver. The next day I called Oregon MADD to ask if there 
was a similar program in Oregon. With the help of Maggie 
Norton and Jane Biehl of Oregon MADD, ODOT agreed to 
place memorial signs as a pilot project,” Norman said. 

Signs are funded by victims’ families. 

Norman’s is the first of these signs to be placed in the 
state. The sign is 36” by 48”, black on white, with a 
legend reading “Please don’t drink and drive.” Below it 
on the same post, a smaller sign reads “In memory of 
Carol K. Norman.” On Oct. 2, 1995, exactly one year 
after the accident, a sign dedication ceremony was held 
at the accident site. 

“T don’t think the idiots who drive drunk will notice 
it,” Norman said. “But I hope their friends and relatives 
will. And maybe they'll stop someone from getting into 
a car when the time comes. I know there will be a lot 
more of these signs; the only fortunate thing about 
having more of them in place is that more motorists will 
be exposed to the message. It’s just a way to give people 
the thought, and maybe they will pass it on and say, 
‘Don’t drive.” (Written by Mac McGowan, Technical 
Services public information representative, 986-3451.) w 


TranScript is the monthly newsletter of the Oregon Department of Transportation. TranScript’s mission is to 
share ODOT news with employees and others interested in the department’s activities. 
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We were heading 
north, and as we 
approached a small 
bridge near the 
Tillamook Cheese 
Factory, this 
individual coming 
southbound lost 
control of his car, 
and struck the end of 


the bridge. 
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SOLV ana CLer 


Working to preserve this treasure called Oregon 


Jack McGowan 
SOLV Director 


66 
Much of SOLV’s 
success can be attributed 
to the ongoing support of 
the Oregon Department 
of Transportation. 
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OporTt in hidtor 


() regonians, whether here a lifetime or recently 
arrived, live among some of the most beautiful 
country in the world. 

The diversity of Oregon’s geography — from a 
stunning coastline, to mountains set next to lush valleys, 
to high desert — make Oregon a true treasure. A 
treasure that is accessible by a complex system of 
roadways, from four-wheel drive roads to major high- 
ways. The accessibility of Oregon is one of its great 
features. Oregonians can get to places that others can 
only read about in travel magazines. 

Unfortunately, not all Oregonians value this wonder- 
ful resource by caring for it in their travels. Litter, illegal 
dump sites, vandalism and graffiti can be found in even 
the most remote locations. 

Stop Oregon Litter and Vandalism is one of Oregon’s 
oldest conservation organizations, started by Gov. Tom 
McCall and other leaders in 1969. SOLV has a long 
history of bringing together government agencies, 
businesses and citizen volunteers to address livability 
issues in the state. SOLV has developed and imple- 
mented many successful programs including beach, 
community and natural area cleanups and education 
projects. It has been recognized nationally for its S.O.S. 
(SOLV Oil Spill) Volunteers program and is the coordi- 
nator of Oregon’s new Adopt-A-River program. 

Much of SOLV’s success can be attributed to the 
ongoing support of the Oregon Department of Trans- 
portation. From the start, ODOT has funded SOLV 
projects. ODOT research has provided direction to the 
organization. ODOT staff has supported SOLV’s work 
and volunteered to assist with programs. Today, the 
SOLV/ODOT relationship is stronger than ever and an 
impressive array of accomplishments can be attributed 
to it. 

p Nearly 100,000 litter bags are distributed to SOLV 
volunteers throughout the state each year. An 
additional 100,000 car litter bags are provided to 
visitors and residents. 

p Cleanup support in the form of promotional 
materials, a planning handbook and signage is 
provided to approximately 150 communities in 
Oregon each year. 

p Brochures promoting volunteer activities including 


a & 
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SOLV programs and ODOT’s Adopt-A-Highway 
program are distributed to Oregonians looking for 
volunteer ideas. 

p Who Cares? I Care! elementary curriculum was 
developed and printed in early 1995. These materi- 
als have been distributed to every elementary 
school in the state. 

p Operation Clean Schools provides middle, junior 
and high school students with resources to identify 
and find solutions to livability problems in their 
communities. 

Director Don Forbes is now a member of the SOLV 
Board of Directors, helping to forge stronger ties between 
government, business and citizen volunteers to help 
preserve this treasure called Oregon. SOLV looks forward 
to continuing the vital partnership with ODOT. w 


Unsettled gorge causes 
Labor Day rock fall 


hen Samuel C. Lancaster designed the Columbia 

River Highway through nature’s living room, he 
could not have foreseen that beauty sometimes comes 
with a bite. 

On Labor Day, a rock slab the size of a bus broke free 
from the upper falls area of Multnomah Falls and fell 
into the upper pool. The impact caused a wave of water 
and rocks nearly 100 feet high. Twenty people standing 
on Benson Bridge and the lower courtyard were injured. 

The Cascade Locks maintenance crew closed the 
historic highway, which runs along the base of the falls, 
and provided emergency support during the Labor Day 
incident. 

Though the highway and its many rock masonry 
structures are historic to us, the Columbia River Gorge 
is considered geologically young. Growing pains felt 
along the historic highway include rock falls that keep 
the Cascade Locks crew on rock patrol and slide cleanup 
year round. 

“Winter is especially bad,” said Highway Maintenance 
Specialist Mike Israel. “Silver thaws and freezing condi- 
tions bring down a lot of rock and trees.” w 


Taken in August 1951, this photo 
shows paving work in downtown 
Tillamook. 
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McArthur-Phillips joins governor’s 
staff on land use and transportation 


DOT’s Robin McArthur—Phillips’ new job is 
land use-transportation adviser to Gov. John 
Kitzhaber. 

McArthur-—Phillips, former Region | transportation/ 
land use planning manager, began her new assignment 
this fall. She was recruited because of her experience 
with integrating transportation planning and commu- 
nity growth issues at ODOT, and the city of Portland. 
Assisting Greg Wolf, Oregon’s chief advisor on growth 
management issues, she is helping carry out the 
initiatives presented to the Transportation Commis- 
sion in August by Kitzhaber. 


Protecting Oregon’s livability 


The governor told the commission that one of the most 
important challenges facing Oregon today is keeping our 
infrastructure — especially our transportation network 
— in sound shape to handle a population increase of one 
million people through the next 20-25 years. 

Because protecting livability for future generations is 
so important, Kitzhaber created a five-agency Com- 
munity Solutions Team to better coordinate state 
government’s role and responsibilities in dealing with 
transportation, land use and other population growth 
issues. The new Community Solutions Team includes 
ODOT Director Don Forbes and agency directors from 
the Economic Development Department, the Depart- 
ment of Land Conservation and Development, the 
Department of Environmental Quality, and Housing 
and Community Development. 


Governor recognized ODOT’s work 


Kitzhaber cited several outstanding examples of 
existing ODOT initiatives that he believes are models 
for better interagency cooperation. He asked ODOT 
to expand its existing Transportation/Growth Man- 
agement program with DLCD. The joint effort helps 
local governments statewide respond to growth 
pressures and the problems it brings. He also credited 
~ ODOT’s VPACT — the Valley Policy Advisory 
Committee on Transportation — for recommending 
the governor create a special Willamette Valley 
Livability Council to help local governments better 
coordinate their efforts in Oregon’s fastest-growing 
area. 


Stuart Foster 


Kitzhaber asked the Community Solu- 
tions Team to “look at the programs these 
agencies administer and to evaluate how 
they can better accomplish the state’s 
growth management goals.” The team 
specifically will review ODOT’s Statewide 
Transportation Improvement Program “to 
make some judgments about how well it 
reflects where we want to take the state in 
terms of growth management,” he added. 


Coordinated approach fo growth 


Robin McArthur-—Phillips’ role includes 
overseeing the joint ODOT—DLCD Trans- 
portation/Growth Management program 
for the governor, and lending staff support 
to the Community Solutions Team. Much 
of the ODOT staff support for the Com- 
munity Solutions Team is focused in the 
Transportation Development Branch and 
with planners in the department’s five 
region offices. 

McArthur-—Phillips said her main job is “to help 
decision-makers understand how land use and trans- 
portation as well as economic development and 
environmental quality issues all relate to each other.” 

“The governor realizes that you can’t just deal with 
land use issues to get to growth management; you can’t 
just deal with transportation issues; you have to 
coordinate among the programs to have a more 
comprehensive approach to growth management,” she 
said. “ The Community Solutions Team will focus 
statewide. One of the real keys to make a difference 
here is that the governor wants to make sure this is 
well—coordinated with local programs.” 

There is one significant thing that Oregonians must 
recognize, McArthur-—Phillips said: “We’re not going to 
have congestion-free roads. That’s just not a possibility 
anymore. We’re growing too fast; we have too many 
people here — too many businesses. But what we can 
do is try to make more livable neighborhoods and to 
provide mode choices so that people don’t have to 
always jump in their car. Right now lots of communi- 
ties don’t have that choice.” (Written by Ed Schoaps, 
Transportation Development and Governmental Rela- 
tions public information representative, 986-3425.) w 


Medford attorney 
joins commission 


S tuart Foster, a partner with Foster, Purdy, Allan, Peterson and Dahlin, 
received Oregon Senate confirmation to join the Oregon Transporta- 
tion Commission. Foster fills the unexpired term of John Whitty who 
resigned earlier this year. 

Foster has been involved in transportation, land-use planning and air 
quality issues in Medford and Jackson County. 

“T feel that I could bring to the Oregon Transportation Commission the 
ability to help develop pragmatic and innovative solutions to the transpor- 
tation issues that face the state,” Foster said. 

Stephen Corey, who finished the term of Roger Breezely, was confirmed by 
the Senate for a second term. 

Susan Brody, who has served on the commission since 1992, is the new 
commission vice-chair. w 
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Because protecting 
livability for future 
generations is so 
important, Kitzhaber 
created a five-agency 
Community Solutions 
Team to better 
coordinate state 
government’s role and 
responsibilities in 
dealing with 
transportation, land use 
and other population 


growth issues. 
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Remember 


Open-enrollment for 
medical and dental 
insurance ends Oct. 31. 
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Appointments 


Promotions 


Retirements 


Obituaries 


Letter 


Robert Attenweiler, motor vehicle representative 1, 
Clackamas. 

Teddie Baker, grants/contracts coordinator, Salem. 

Benjamin Carlson, engineering specialist/entry, 
Roseburg. 

Renee Hanson, office assistant 2, Roseburg. 

Ricky Lambert, highway maintenance specialist/entry, 
Grants Pass. 

Claudia Light, information systems consultant, Salem. 

Betty Rice, public service representative 3, Salem. 

Gina Salang, personnel officer 2, Salem. 


Michael Scott, highway maintenance specialist/entry, 
Grants Pass. 

Karen Smith, data entry operator, Salem. 

Kenneth Smith, highway maintenance specialist/entry, 
Klamath Falls. 

Christine Snyder, highway maintenance specialist/entry, 
Klamath Falls. 

Dane Taylor, public service representative 3, Salem. 

Susan Wall, public service representative 3, Salem. 

Jacklyn Zinniker, motor vehicle representative 1, 
Redmond. 


V 


Raymond Bryant, associate transportation engineer to 
transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Coke Buchanan, highway maintenance specialist to ad- 
ministrative specialist 2, LaPine. 

Cindi Hormann, office speciaist 2 to support services 
supervisor 2, Salem. 

Mardi Kilpatrick, motor vehicle representative 1 to mo- 
tor vehicle representative 2, Ontario. 

Orren Kulland, highway maintenance worker to high- 
way maintenance specialist, Astoria. 

William Miller, highway maintenance specialist to high- 


way maintenance supervisor 2, Baldock. 

Lucinda Moore, transportation engineer 2 to transpor- 
tation engineer 3, Salem. 

Darla Norgren, motor vehicle representative 3 to motor 
vehicle office leader 1, Sherwood. 

David Patton, highway maintenance assistant supervisor 
to highway maintenance supervisor 2, Ontario. 

Lori Roy, highway maintenance specialist to administra- 
tive specialist 2, Roseburg. 

Robert Weeks, engineering specialist 2 to engineering 
specialist 3, Salem. 


V 


Wayne Brown, highway maintenance supervisor 2, 
Corvallis, retired in September with 30 years of service. 

Joan Buchanan, motor vehicle representative 1, 
Beaverton, retired in September with 13 years of ser- 
vice. 

Thomas Davis, systems analyst 1, Salem, retired in Sep- 
tember after 15 years of service. 

Lyle Gibson, highway maintenance specialist, Bend, re- 
tired in September after 36 years of service. 

Albert Jacobson, highway maintenance specialist, 


Grants Pass, retired in September after 31 years of ser- 
vice. 

Margrette Kleiven, office specialist 2, Salem, retired in 
September after 10 years of service. 

Linda Richards, motor vehicle representative 3, Albany, 
retired in September after 30 years of service. 

Tom Robertson, state airports manager, Salem, retired 
in September after 25 years of service. 

Arthur Steele, transportation engineer 2, Bend, retired 
in September after 35 years of service. 


V 


Roger Simpson, retired from Highway after 30 years of service, died Sept. 4 in Pendleton. He was 68. 


Surplus Property Crew — Salem, from Dennis 
McIntosh, Newberg Maintenance. “We believe that in 
the past two years Surplus has saved us thousands of 
dollars that would have come out of our budget other- 
wise. This is to let Mike, Ron and Dave know how much 
we appreciate them and realize what a good and needed 
job that they are doing.” 

Ed Funderburk — Beaverton, from Barbara Gaziano, 
Oregon Federation of Women’s Clubs, Salem. Ed 
worked extensively with the Federation to research 
whether their Tillamook Burn marker on U.S. 26 was 
historical, which meant that ODOT could treat it as an 
historical marker and prepare a site accordingly. “His 
cooperation and sympathy with our marker, its histori- 
cal value and its meaning to our Federation was more 
than anyone could ever expect.” 

Michael Ronkin — Salem, from Chris Trudy, Seattle. 
“Thanks so much for all the information about bike 
routes in Oregon. We contacted 10 DOTs to help plan 
our route. Your’s was the first response and that was too 
bad. Your information was so complete and presented 
so clearly — it spoiled us.” 

Lisa Smith — Newport, from Alice and Darwin 
Sinclair, Newport. Lisa stopped by the Sinclair’s house 


on her way home from work to do a VIN inspection on 
their motorhome. “She really made the process simple 
and another pleasant experience with DMV.” 

Hood River DMV — from Mary Kay Bryant. “It was 
very apparent to me that you are all very hard working 
and considerate to the ‘masses’ that crowd your waiting 
room every day. To maintain order, fairness, humor and 
be repeatedly courteous to everyone, requires a great 
deal. I for one really appreciate your efforts.” 

Marcos Arevalo — North Salem DMV, from Sue 
Koho, Keizer. “I’m a state employee and I know that 
we're not always appreciated by the public for the 
difficult situations we have to deal with. The DMV 
employees I’ve dealt with in the past two months have 
treated me respectfully and courteously. Marcos was 
extremely helpful to me.” 

Chuck Church and Elaine Meeker — Klamath Falls, 
from Suzzane Bocchi, Klamath Falls. “You had your 
equipment all out working. In the middle of all this 
work a visually-impaired woman was trying to cross the 
road. I saw one of your workers (Chuck) stop what he 
was doing and very patiently help this lady cross the 
street. It truly warmed my heart and wanted to share 
what a great job I thought they were doing.” Elaine also 


Service award 


30 years 


E. N. McCallister, principal executive/manager A, 
Woodburn. 
Keith Rudisil, principal executive/manager D, Salem. 


25 years 


Terry Bond, highway maintenance specialist, Baker City. 

Murray Colwell, associate transportation engineer, Kla- 
math Falls. 

Roger Keiffer, transaerial photographer, Salem. 

Aubrey Rabb, principal executive/manager E, Salem. 

Mary Stesney, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 


20 years 


Louis Baier, Jr., highway maintenance specialist, Corvallis. 

Kenneth Bonnem, systems analyst 2, Salem. 

Judy Clyburn, program technician 2, Salem. 

Richard Evans, fiscal auditor 2, Salem. 

Paul Jones, engineering specialist 1, Salem. 

Carol Moore, principal executive/manager B, Portland. 

Sharon Paulson, motor vehicle representative 1, Salem. 

Mary Sangster, office assistant 2, Salem. 

John Stanton, motor carrier enforcement supervisor 2, 
Milwaukie. 

Ricardo Trevino, motor vehicle field office leader 1, Salem. 


15 years 


Timothy Aiken, highway maintenance specialist, Kla- 
math Falls. 

Constance Angelucci, motor vehicle representative 1, 
Grants Pass. 

Lynn Boltjes, motor vehicle representative 2, Salem. 

Joan Cady, word processing technician 2, Salem. 

Gary Dusenberry, highway maintenance worker, 
Medford. 

Donna Greenfield, motor vehicle representative 2, 
Pendleton. 


Letter 


Continued from page 6 


helped the woman on a different part of the project. 

Mel Mott — Portland, from Craig Anderson, execu- 
tive producer of Dead by Sunset. “He provided very 
valuable assistance in helping us coordinate our filming 
activities with road construction projects scheduled for 
the same locations at the same times. I sincerely believe 
that we would not have had as successful an experience 
here had it not been for the efforts of Mel Mott. You are 
indeed fortunate to have an employee of such high 
caliber working for you.” 

Ed Venard, Cameron Scott, Dale Coberly, Bob 
Franklin — Corvallis, from Karen Kennedy and Joe 
Whinnery; David, Brian and Dustin Whinnery. “The 
entire ODOT crew has been exceptionally positive and 
downright neighborly in their approach to curious 
children, as well as concerned adults. Thank you for 
your choice of individuals who take care in the way they 
work with the public, as well as each other.” 

Woodburn DMV — from Adeline Ingle, Hubbard. 
“So many times we accept services in this country of 
ours without saying ‘thank you’ to the people who so 
lovingly and willingly give those services. In my many 
years of association with the DMV offices, I have always 
been so grateful for the efficient and fine attention given 
to me and others.” 

Larry Galero — Clackamas, from Anna Miller, 
Portland. “To avoid a car crossing into my lane, I lost 
control of my car and went off the road onto the grassy 
median strip where my car overturned on its side. Time 


Otto Heider IIII, engineering specialist 1, Salem. 

Charles Markwell, highway maintenance supervisor 2, 
Estacada. 

John Oliver, motor vehicle representative 3, Beaverton. 

Russell Olson, associate transportation engineer, Salem. 

Jeanniemarie Rapoza, office coordinator, Salem. 

David Sturgeon, electrician, Salem. 

Wayne Sugai, systems analyst 2, Salem. 

Craig Trigg, principal executive/manager B, Salem. 

Charles Weber, highway maintenance supervisor 1, 
Portland. 

John Whiteis, administrative specialist 1, Salem. 

Fred Young, highway maintenance specialist, Seaside. 


10 years 


Kelly Bese, program technician 1, Salem. 

Peter Caldwell, highway maintenance assistant supervi- 
sor, La Grande. 

John Diehnel, motor vehicle field office leader 2, Portland. 

Michael Gillett, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Glenn Horn, highway maintenance specialist, Elgin. 

Judith Johnson, user support analyst 1, Salem. 

Johnny Kelton, Sr., highway maintenance specialist, 
Central Point. 

Jeffrey Lannigan, associate transportation engineer, Sa- 
lem. 

Patrick Moran, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Cheryl Russell, engineering specialist 3, Central Point. 

Michael Salisbury, highway maintenance specialist, 
Portland. 

Dallas Seguine, highway maintenance specialist, Grants 
Pass. 

Arthur Teeter, architectural drafter 2, Salem. 

Robert VanVickle, principal executive/manager F, Port- 
land. 

Gary Vess, highway maintenance specialist, 
Canyonville. 

Merle Wicks, parts supply specialist 3, Salem. 


seems to go so slowly when you are in trouble and I was 
wondering if anyone would stop to help me out of the 
car. You can imagine how relieved I was when Mr. 
Galero appeared at the window. Besides giving me 
morale support, he stayed with me until the emergency 
vehicles had come and gone.” 

Peter Roberts — Eugene, from Suzie Remis, Eugene. 
“Tt is very pleasant to go into the Valley River DMV and 
be served by Peter. He is friendly, knowledgeable, 
courteous and charming. This is a gentleman who 
makes your whole department look outstanding.” 

George Harless and Leon Luck — South Umpqua, 
from Red Casteel, Tri-City Lions Club. “We enjoyed 
serving coffee and pop to the travelers at the South 
Umpqua rest area. The guys that cleaned the rest areas 
do a very good job. The rest rooms were clean and the 
grounds looked great. They were very helpful and 
stopped by and told us if we needed anything, to let 
them know.” 

Don Forbes — from Maxine Gifford, North Bend. 
“Thank you so very much for the nice retirement letter 
and well wishes. Especially, thank you for the beautiful 
plaque. It will be a reminder to me of the opportunity I 
had to be a part of such a wonderful organization.” 

Bob Heckman — Bend, from Bert Streeter, Meadow 
Outdoor Advertising. “In working with Bob on numer- 
ous occasions in the past couple of years, I have recog- 
nized his cooperative nature and positive attitude, as 
well as his expertise in his area of responsibility.” 
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Silver Creek Bridge sensor thwarts frost and ice 


ne frosty night this winter a thermal sensor 

will silently switch on a water pump be- 
neath a new bridge spanning the North Fork of 
Silver Creek in rural Marion county, ushering in 
a new era in winter driving in Oregon. 

The sensor will turn on Oregon’s first “self- 
warming” bridge, designed to detect and prevent 
the potentially deadly combination of moisture 
and a freezing highway surface that can lead to 
frost or ice on the bridge surface. 

“This project is a unique combination of 
having the right technology at the right time at 
the right place. We’ve taken a bridge that had a 
history of ice-related accidents and greatly 


enhanced its safety for the motorists who use it in 


the winter,” said Bob Thatcher, assistant project 
manager in Salem. 

Thatcher said the bridge was prone to icing in 
cold weather. 

“Bridges generally ice up before regular high- 
ways because bridge decks get chilled from both 
above and below. The surrounding forest also 
shades this particular bridge during daylight 
hours, so it stays icy longer. Finally, it’s curved, 
which can really throw off a driver who’s been 
traveling on a roadway that isn’t icy, then tries to 
make the curve on pavement that is icy.” 

Sensors embedded in the bridge monitor both 
temperature and moisture. The heating process 
begins when the temperature of the bridge 
surface falls below 35 F and moisture — rain, 
snow, fog or condensation — is present. 


The bridge’s natural stone-looking finish compliments the Basalt rock in Silver 
Creek. The bridge is within Silver Creek Falls State Park. 


Meredith Mercer (left) and Yin-Lwin Hwee (right) designed the thermal heating system and bridge 
structure that make the Silver Creek Bridge unique. The structure is Oregon’s first “self-warming” bridge 


designed to prevent slick conditions during the winter. 


When tripped, the sensors turn on a pump that 
draws well water through a heat pump. By 
drawing heat from the well water, which mea- 
sures 52 F when pumped out of the ground, the 
heat pump warms propylene glycol, an anti-freeze 
solution, to 120 F. Pumps then circulate the 
glycol solution through tubes embedded in the 
bridge deck. When the bridge surface reaches 60 
F, the sensors shut 
down the pumps. 

Meredith Mercer, 
the ODOT Bridge 
Section engineer 
responsible for design- 
ing the heating system, 
said the Silver Creek 
bridge is only the 
second in the nation to 
use this type of anti- 
icing system. 

“This is a very 
efficient system both in 
terms of energy and in 
operation. And the big 
plus is it all happens 
automatically — 
there’s no lag between 
the time things get icy 
and when one of our 
maintenance crews 
arrives to spread gravel 


or chemical deicer,” said Mercer. 

She added that the bridge should save money 
for maintenance crews. 

“In the past, because the bridge iced up before 
the surrounding roads did, maintenance crews 
have had to send a truck 25 miles out from Salem 
to sand just the bridge. Now they won’t have to,” 
she said. 

Mercer added that ODOT designed the bridge 
to protect the surrounding environment. 

“We believe the heating system is fail-proof,” 
she said. “But we’ve also built in containment 
systems in case a leak develops. In addition, we’re 
also using non-toxic propylene glycol as the anti- 
freeze solution instead of ethylene glycol.” 

Mercer said ethylene glycol is toxic to animals 
and fish, an important consideration since Silver 
Creek is home for an endangered run of trout. 

“We also worked very closely with the Depart- 
ment of Environmental Quality on the discharge 
of the well water into Silver Creek,” Mercer said. 
“We'll be pumping about 180 gpm when the 
system is operating. By the time the water goes 
through the heat exchanger it will have cooled to 
44 F, That’s still warmer than the creek water, but 
because the amount we’re pumping is much less 
than the natural stream flow (about 9,000 gpm ) 
even in winter, DEQ assures us we won't harm 
the surrounding environment.” (Written by Dave 
Davis, Regions 2 and 3 public information represen- 
tative, 986-3425.) 9 


Bridge design blends with park setting 


he Silver Creek bridge is unique not only 

for its mechanical system, but for its 
aesthetic design as well. Located on the Silver 
Falls Highway and within the boundaries of 
Silver Falls State Park, ODOT’s Bridge Section 
designed the structure in partnership with the 
Oregon Parks and Recreation Department. 

“We really wanted to replace the existing 
timber structure with something better,” said 
Yin-Lwin Hwee, the Bridge Section engineer 
who designed the structure. 

“The bridge is in a beautiful park setting. I 
looked around at the basalt rock in the creek 
and in the surrounding bank and that gave me 
some ideas about a natural rock finish,” Hwee 
said. 

“T wanted to design something that was 
sleek, with small supports. I didn’t want it to 
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look real stodgy.” 

What really sets the Silver Creek Bridge apart 
from other bridges is its natural stone-looking 
finish, made of form-cast concrete. Hwee got the 
idea for the facade from the historic highway 
along the Columbia Gorge. 

“I am very fond of the stone masonry walls on 
the Historic Columbia River Highway. I also 
recently saw some similar structures on the 
Baltimore-Washington Parkway in the Washing- 
ton, D.C., area. I decided to incorporate that kind 
of facade into the Silver Creek Bridge,” Hwee 
said. 

Scott Systems, Inc. of Denver, Colo., provided 
the forms for the facade panels. The contractor 
used real basalt rock to create polyurethane 
molds, called concrete form liners, which were 
used as forms for the bridge structure. 


“We worked very closely with the people at 
State Parks and the contractor to come up with 
a design that would fit naturally into the 
surrounding landscape,” said Bob Thatcher, 
assistant project manager. 

Thatcher added that the simulated stone 
facade blends the bridge and the building 
housing the heat pump into the surrounding 
forest. 

“This bridge is a great example of what can 
happen when people work together to solve 
problems. We were able to blend high-tech 
with a traditional design. We were able to use- 
modern materials with minimal impact on the 
environment. And we were able to use the ideas 
of our design team, the State Parks people and 
our contractor to develop a project that’s good 
for everyone,” Thatcher said. w 


